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OF THE LATE . 


‘WILLIAM TYLER, ESQ. OF WooDHOUSELEE. 


Witb-a portrait. 
‘Narovre bestowed upon William Tytler a kind ang 
beneficent heart ; a warm and vivid temper ; an up- 
right and affectionate disposition, in ‘which a strong 
sense of moral rectitude was a prevailing feature : 
-to these were conjoined a deeided predilection for 
poetry, music, and the belles lettres, which he culti- 
vated as the solace of his leisufe hours, through every 
period of his life. These propensities gave a bias to 
his studies, his actions, and his pursuits, of all occa- 
siens ; and will serve as a clue to account for every 
peculiarity that occarred im his progrefs through 
dife, whether in a publie or private capacity, 
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The mens sibi conscia recti produces in many men 
a harfh and uncomplying severity of manner. The 
contempt which they feel for meannefs and vice, 
serves as an apology to their own minds, for a 
harfhnefs originating in their natural temper alone. 
The mind of Mr Tytler, naturally prone to kind- 
nefs, felt no bias of that kind ; and being improved 
by ar habitual attachment to objects of taste, which 
gives a delicacy to the perceptive faculties, and 2 
mildnefs to the finer propensities of the human heart, 
it never seems to have felt an imprefsion of that un- 
amiable severity in the smallest degree. His tem- 
per. was ardent, but his dispositions mild; his feel- 
ings were quick and strong, but malevolence never 
found a place in his bosom. During the hasty im- 
prefsions of the moment, he might have appeared to 
be sometimes unwise ; but no person could accuse 
him of ever having been unjust. 

Perhaps the ingenuity of man is never exerted 
with greater succefs than in deceiving himself: 
hence, under the name of virtues, many of the most 
unamiable dispositions of the mind are cherifhed 
with care, while the finest propensities of the heart 
are stigmatized as failings. A man whose heart is 
as callous as the stones on which he treads, and all 
whose thoughts are centered in self alone, fhall per- 
suade himself into a belief that he is humane, bene- 
ficent, and sympathising, because he can talk with 
pity of the distrefses of those he is not called upon 
to relieve, and make many pompous speeches in 
praise of charity and kindnefs; but as soon as the 
case comes home to himself, his heart cogtracts, like 
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the sensitive plant, at the first approach of danger ; 
prudence is instantly called to his aid, under the 
name of virtue, which sternly opposes a fhield to de 
fend him from every attack. Behind this umpene- 
trable thield he rests secure, like the tortoise within 
its fhell, and utters his moral apophthegms in safety. 
To this virtue, when thus applied, the object of this 
memoir laid no claim." When the miseries or the 
misfortunes of others called for sympathy or aid, his 
heart was never fhut against the claims of justice, or 
the impulses of humanity. The parade of speeches 
he did, indeed, despise ; but he warmly interested 
himself in the cause of the unfortunate ; nor on any 
occasion forgot to avail himself of every opportuni- 
ty to serve them. He directed, where he could not 
otherwise aid ; and his sympathising lenity afforded 
a balm to the wounded heart that no pecuniary gra- 
tification could ever have procured. 

Nor is it the severe and the selfith, alone, whose 
propensities dignify vices with the name of virtue. 
There is also a vicious sympathy which does infinite 
mischief in the world. Some persons, by being pro- 
fusely tender to the object which immediately claims 
their attention, neglect the infinitely stronger claims 
of others, who happen to be out of sight at the time. 
They do not advert that a strict regard to justice and 
truth is the basis of all virtue. Without it, sympa- 
thy becomes weaknefs, and benevolence, itself, a vice. 
But when a tender disposition is under the steady 
regulation of this powerful principle, it gives an ex- 
altation to the character, and a mildnefs to the con- 

, Guct, that becomes irresistibly engaging. Great, in- 
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deed, must be the foibles that a conduct regulated by 
this principle; will not-effectually cover.» Ia the mo-- 
ral world, its effects may be compared with those of 2 
credit-in the mercantile world, that is above the reach 
ofdoubt. It gives a-man the power of acting; in sonie 
measure, as he himself sees right;. without ever in- 
curring the imputation of blame. To this temper 
of mind Mr Tytler was-indebted -for that« great res- 
pectability he bore ameng his acquaintance in public 
and in private, a degree of respectability, which, - 
without this ingredient,- talents of a much more 
brilliant cast; would never, alone,- have insu- 
red. What a noble tribute is this which the public 
voluntarily pays.to virtue! If happinefs be the 
chief pursuit of man, how miserably do those err 
who hope to attain it, by departing from the fair 
path of virtue and beneficence ! 

From. the overruling influence of the: propensities 
above explained, resulted a natural ease of manner, 
and unaffected simplicity of conduct, that could nét 
otherwise have been attained. When the mind ‘is 
fully engaged in some interesting’ pursuit, the se- 
cret impulses of vanity, implanted in the minds of 
all mankind, imperceptibly lose their force ; and tlie: 
consideration of self, in some measure, ceases to Ke 
the leading motive for conversation. When the ob-« 
jects, especially, it contemplates, are pleasing, tlie 
social principle is called inte full play; and every vi- 
vid emotion excites a desire of participation. This 
is one of the earliest, and the strongest propensities 
of the human mind. The child feels a want in eve- 
ry enjoyment, until the nurse be called to partici, 
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pate in‘its joy; and every mind that partakes of the’ 
innocence of childhood, feels that this is a never-fail- 
ing ingredient in every enjoyment. But when en- 
vy, jealousy, pride, or the overruling influence of 
selfith pafsions that dare not be openly avowed, come 
to predominate, it becomes necefsary to afsume an. 
artificial disguise, in order to conceal the natural de- 
pravity. Conversation then becomes a study.—The 
lips are taught to speak a- language that the heart 
never dictated ; and an overstrained complaisance. is 
the necefsary result. Mr Tytler experienced none of 
these restraints. When he felt an emotion that he 
thought would give pleasure to: others,-he frankly 
communicated it, without disguise. When he felt no 
emotions of that sert, he thought not of conversing, 
and naturally bestowed attention to what fell from 
ethers, in the hope of obtaining information and. 
pleasure in-his turn. The social converse of select 
friends, was, therefore, to him at all times a source 
of high enjoyment, and. what he coveted above all. 
others. 

The same kind of impulse that prompted Mr Tyt-- 
ler to converse with vivacity, induced him to be- 
come an author. Never could the observation of 
Roufseau, “ that most authors write merely from a 
desire to gratify their own vanity,” apply with lefs 
propriety than to him. He, who was at all times 
interested in the eause of the friendlefs, and zealous 
in defence of truth, naturally became keen in his 
researches concerning the unfortunate Mary of Scot- 
land. The result of these inquiries was a discove- 
ry of circumstances, that, to all the world, appear- 
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ed undoubted evidence that fhe had suffered great 
injustice, and which convinced himself that the op- 
probrium with which her memory had been so long 
loaded, owed its origin solely to forgeries and frauds 
of the most attrocious kind. To be silent in such a 
cause, he would have believed implied a participa 
tion in the guilt ; he therefore stepped forward as the 
willing champion of what he deemed suffering inno- 
cence, against an host of foes; who at that time wore 
a much more formidable aspect than they do at, pre- 
sent. His vindication of Mary * first appeared in 
the year 1759; and forms an era in the literary 
history of Britain. Before that time, it was the 
fafhion for literary disputants to attack each other 
like miscreants and banditti. The person was ne- 
ver separated from the cause: and whatever attach. 
ed the ome, was considered as equally affecting the 
other; so that scurrility and abuse bloated even the 
pages of a Bentley and-a Ruddiman. The bistorical 
inquiry was free from every thing of that sort: and’ 
though the highest name produced not a mitigation 
of the force of any argument, the meanest never suf- 
fered the smallest abuse. He considered it as 
being greatly beneath the dignity of a man conten- 
ding for truth, to overstretch even an argument in 
the smallest degree, far more to pervert a fact to an- 
swer his purpose on any occasion. In the course of 
his argument he had too often occasion to fhow that 

* Entitled, “‘ An inquiry, historical and critical, into the evidence <= 
gainst Mary queen,of Scots, and an examination of. the histories of Dr 
Robe:tson and Mr Hume, with respect to that evidence” 8vo 1759. Af- 


ter running through several editions it was printed in 4to 1790, and ia 
Svo, two volumes, with large additions, 
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this had been dene by others; but he disdained to 
imitate them. His reasoning was forcible and ele- 
gant; impartially severe, but always polite, and be- 
coming the gentleman and the scholar. When this 
book appeared, it was looked on as a phenomenon 
in the literary world ; and was read with the greatest 
avidity. His arguments did not indeed produce 
universal conviction ; but his work commanded uni- 
versal applause. In the cause of injured innocence, 
he neither thought it necefsary to brandifh the club 
of defiance, like the ireful Whitaker ; nor to have 
recourse to the secret stiletto, like the artful Gibbon. 
His object. was net to attack, but to defend. He ne- 
ver deserted his post to pursue a fallen opponent ; 
but he fhrunk not from the mest renowned afsail- 
ants ; and his succefs has been such as to induce ma- 
ny others, since that time, to range under his banners ; 
all of whom have imitated his example, in as far as 
their respective talents and dispositions would per- 
mit. As a supplement to this work, he read in the 
Society of Antiquaries in Scotland, ef which society 
he was a warm friend and protector, and for many 
years vice president, ‘‘ A difsertation on the mar- 
riage of queen Mary to the earl of Bothwel,” which 
forms a distinguifhed article in the first volume of 
the transactions of that society, publithed in the year 
179E in 4to. 

All his other writings related to his favourite 
subject, belles lettres. These his miscellaneous works 
consist of, : 

1st, ‘* The poetical remains of James 1. of Scotland, 
consisting of The £ing’s guair in six cantos, and 
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Christ's kirk of the green, to which is prefixed a dif. 
sertation .on the life and writings of king James, 
Edinburgh 1783.” This difsertation forms a valu, 
able mersel of the literary history of Europe: for 
James ranked still higher in the literary world as a 
poet, than in the politieal world as a prince*. Great 
justice is done to his memory in both respects in this 
difsertation: and the two morsels of poetry here 
rescued from oblivion, will be esteemed by men of 
taste, as long as the language in which they are writ- 
ten can be understood. 
ad, ** A difsertation on. Scottifh music,” first sub- 
joined to Arnot’s history of Edinburgh. The simple 
melodies of Scotland have been long the delight of 
-the natives, many of which, to them, convey an idea 
of pathos, that can be equalled by none other; and 
are much admired by every stranger of musical ta- 
lents who has visited this country. They have a 
powerful effect indeed, when properly introduced, as 
a zelief, into a musical composition of complicated 
harmony. These are of two kinds, pathetic and hu- 
mourous. . Those who with to receive information 
cancerning this curious subject, will derive much sa- 
tisfaction from the perusal of this difsertation. There 
is yet another kind of music peculiar to the High. 
lands of Scotland, of a more wild, irregular, and ani- 
mating strain, which is but slightly treated here ; and 
requites to he still more felly elucidated. 
3d, *‘ Observations on the Vision, a poem,” first 
publithed in Ramsay’s Evergreen, now also printed 
*® There is a beautiful historical picture of this prince playing on the 
charp, with his queen and a circle of his courtiers listening to the mrugic, 
by Graham, in Londoa, one of the most eminent artis:s of the age. 
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in the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. This may be considered as a part of the 
literary history of Scotland. 

4th, «On the fafhionable amusements in Edinburgh 
during the last century ;” zd:d. It is unnecefsary to 
dwell on the light that such difsertations as these, 
when judiciously executed, throw upon the history 
of civil society and the progrefs of manners. 

The above are all the publications that are known 
to have been written by Mr Tytler; nor have I 
heard if he has left any in mss. behind him: but 
if he has, they have fallen into good hands ; and his 
son, I doubt not, will take care that nothing of that 
sort, which ought to be made public, fhall be lost 
to the world. 

Mr Tytler was the son of Mr Alexander Tytler, 
writer in Edinburgh, and was bornthere A. D. £711. 
He received the first rudiments of his education 
at the high school, and completed his studies at the 
university of that city. Inthe year 1742 he was 
entered one of the clerks of his majesty’s signet in 
Scotland ; a respectable and opulent society of men : 
and in 1785 appointed treasurer to the funds belong- 
ing to that society ; 2 trust which he discharged with 
great approbation till his death, which happened on 
the 12th day of September 1792. 

He married Anne Craig, daughter of Mr James 
Craig, writer to the signet, by whom he has left two 
sons, the eldest Alexander Frazer Tytler, esq. advo- 

~eate, and profefsor of civil history in the university of 

VOL. xiii. B 
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Edinburgh, and the youngest Captain Patrick Tyt- 
ler of the 57th regiment of foot. 

In his person, Mr Tytler was rather thin than 
corpulent; his stature about the middle size, or a 
little below it. Before the writer of this article 
knew him, when he was in the decline of life, he 
had been seized with a slight paralytic affection, 
which rendered his walk, and other motions, lefs firm ; 
but it had never made the smallest imprefsion on his 
intellects and mental faculties, which continued un- 
commonly keen and active till his dying day. In 
his speech he had a small impediment,—extremely 
different from a stutter. It was a slight kind of 
stop, which, when connected with the animation of 
his manner, seemed to proceed from an excefs of 
eagernefs, which, to his friends, gave rather an ener- 
gy and emphasis to his utterance than any uneasy sen-~ 
sation. The exprefsion of the countenance depends so 
much on the idea that has been formed of the person 
in other respects, that those of one’s acquaintance are, 
of all others, the least fit to judge of it. But his was 
deemed by them universally pleasing and energetic. 
The public will be able to judge of this from a very 
fine portrait of him, painted by Mr Raeburn, which is 
justly reckoned one of the best of his very excellent 
paintings. A good mezzetinto has been made from 
it by Jones, engraver to the prince of Wales. Both 
that, and the print executed by Scott for this work, 
by the obliging permifsion cf Mr Tytler, are very 
striking likenefses. Lf the painting has any fault, 
it is that the figure is xather fuller than the life, 
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Mr Tytler had not only the happinefs to enjoy his 
mental faculties unimpaired, in the usual sense of 
that word, to a good old age ; but he had the singu- 
lar felicity of preserving to a very late period of 
life, that ardent glow of enthusiasm, which is in 
some measure peculiar to youthful minds. The wri- 
ter of this article was present in the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh on the tgoth day of April 1784, when 
Dr Carlisle read Collins’ ode on the genius of the 
Highlands; at which time he could ‘not help con- 
templating, with a pleasing astonifhment, the enthu- 
siastic ardour that animated the whole frame of Mr 
Tytler at the recital. He afforded also an example 
of another peculiarity that is seldom seen,—a man of 
acknowledged genius and distinguifhed talents, who 
had not an enemy or detractor; for it is believed 
there is not a man in Edinburgh who ever heard a 


living creature who would venture to detract from, 


or speak ill of William Tytler. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT LA LIPPE. 


[TRAtSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR ZIMMERMAN. ] 


For the Bee. 
Who that thinks for himself does not with, on 
many occasions, that a very cons‘lerable part of the 
world fhould think rather unfavourably than favou- 
rably of him? It were a real misfortune to a man 
who can employ his time to advantage in retirement, 
if he were universally courted; and of course if 
every one invited him to his house, and the first 
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question in every company were, Is not such a man 

to be of the party? But, in general, such are not 

the persons who are most beloved, and meet with 
most attention. On the other hand, he is never a 
man of very ordinary parts whom a whole town 
joins in condemning : there must be something great 
and striking in a character against whom all mouths 
are open ;—-at whom every one has a stone ready to 
throw ; on whom curses and destruction are poured 

out in every company ; who is accused of an hun- 

dred crimes, none of which, even his most inquisi- 

tive and scrutinizing enemy can prove. The lot of 
every independent thinker is to be envied in escaping 
the notice of the multitude. He is then allowed at: 
least to enjoy retirement ; and though it naturally 
occurs to him that his character is never under- 

stood, yet he is not disappointed when the most er- 

roneous and superficial judgements are formed of it ; 

and when the unwearied endeavours of his friends, in 

order to correct them, prove unsuccefsful. 

Such was the case With the great count of 
Schaumburg Lippe, or, as he is commonly called, 
the count of Buckeburg. A character, more gene. 
rally ridiculed and misunderstood, I never knew in 
Germany; and yet his name deserves to be ranked 
in the first clafs of German worthies. I became ac- 
quainted with him ata time when he lived -almost 
constantly alone, and secluded himself from the 
world; but governed his little territory with great 
wisdom. His appearance at first had something in 
it disagreeable ; and on that account his real-cha- 
racter met with great injustice. Thecount de Lacy, 
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formerly ambafsador from the court of Spain at Pe- 
terfburgh, told me in Hanover, that he served as - 
general in the Spanifh army against the Portuguese, 
commanded by the count of Buckeburg*. The 
Spanifh generals were so much struck with the ex- 
ternal appearance of the count, when they first. saw’ 
him on reconnoitring parties, by means of their glaf- 
ses, that they all exclaimed, Have the Portuguese 
got Don Quixote for their general? Count de Lacy, 
however, (himself a man of great abilities,) spoke 
with rapture of the whole conduct of the count of 
Buckeburg in Portugal ; of the greatnefs of his mind, 
and of his character. Jt is true, he had at a dis- 
tance a very striking appearance, arising from a 
certain romantic deportment ; his loose hair; his ex- 
cefsively tall meagre figure; and particularly from 
his long oval head, which very naturally suggested 
the idea of the knight of la Mancha. But when ke 
came nearer, he imprefsed one with very different 
sentiments. Magnanimity, acutenefs, refinement, 
generosity, good nature, and serenity, were written 
in the most legible characters in every feature of 
his countenance. I never saw and conversed with 
the count, without a secret inclination to exclaim, 
How mild and elevated a character! Heroic senti- 
ments, and great thoughts, flowed from his lips with 


* Many of our readers will-recollect, that the count Ia Lippe com- 
manded the Portuguese forces, during the war before last, when Spain, 
in conjunction with France, overran a great part of that kingdom, be- 
cause fhe was allicd with Britain. On which octasion the Britih light 
horse so peculiarly distinguifhed themselves in Portugal 5 and, with the 
masterly conduct of la Lippe, and the Britith officers, effectually secured 
thegndependence of Portugal at that time. Edit, 
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all the ease and profusion with which they ever 
came from the mouths of the most distinguifhed 
characters of Greece or Rome. He was, to be sure, 
outré. He was born in London. I was told by a ve- 
ry accomplithed reigning count in Germany, a re- 
lation of count William’s, what perhaps is not ge- 
nerally known, that, in his youth, he was a rival to 
every Englifhman he met. He betted, for ex- 
ample, that he would ride backward from Londor 
to Edinburgh; that is, with his horse’s head di- 
rected towards Edinburgh, and his own face to- 
wards London. Inthis mannner he rode through 
several counties in England. He not only travel- 
led on foot through England, but, as a deggar, in 
company with another German prince. He was told 
that the current of the Danube, below Ratisbon, was 
so rapid, that nobody had been able to swim acrofs it; 
he swam so far, that he was saved with difficulty. 
One of the wisest politicians and best philosophers in 
Hanover*, told me, that, in the war, when he com- 
manded the artillery under prince Ferdinand against 
the French, he invited several Hanoverian officers to 
dine with him one day in his tent. While the com- 
pany were indulging themselves in mirth and good 
humour, several cannon bails flew over the tent. 
The officers said that the French certainly were in 
the neighbourhood.—No; replied the count, the 
French are not near us; you may safely finifh your 


* My late bosom friend, the privy counsellor, Strube, private secre- 
tary to the ministry in Hanover during the war fiom 1756, and till his 
ceath in 1777. 
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dianer.—Soon after a pair of balls went through the 
top of the tent; upon which the officers rose, and 
maintained that the French were certainly there.— 
No, said the count; the French are not there; keep 
your seats, and take my word for it. Ball came af- 
ter ball; the officers ate and drank quietly, and whis- 
pered to one another their observations on this 
extraordinary entertainment. At last the count rose, 
and said, gentlemen, I wanted only to fhew you how 
much I can depend upon my artillerists; for they 
had orders, as long as we fhould sit at table, to fire 
with loaded cannon at the ornaments on the top of 
the tent, and they have done it with the greatest ex- 
actnefs. The attentive reader will readily discover, 
in these extraordinary traits, the character of a man 
whe wanted to exercise both himself and others in 
every thing that had the appearance of difficulty.— 
I stood one day with the count by a powder maga- 
zine which he had built under his bed-chamber in 
the fortrefs of Wilhelmstein. I said, that I fhould 
not sleep soundly there in a sultry summer night. 
The count told me, I had forgotten that the extreme 
ef danger, and no danger at all, were the same thing. 
—The first time | saw this extraordinary man, he 
entertained me in the presence of an Englifh and Por- 
tuguese officer, full two hours, .on the subject of 
Haller’s great work on physiology; which he had got 
by heart. Next morning he insisted on my going 
with him.in a wherry to his fortrefs of Wilhelmstein, 
which he had built, according toa plan which he 
thewed me, in the middle of the Steinhuder sea, with 


, 
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out having an inch of ground to found it on. He 
himself was at the helm. 

In the great alley at Pyrmont he entertained me 
one Sunday in the midst of some thousand persons, 
who walked, and danced, and gofsipped, full two hours 
on one spot, with an account of all the evidences 
which had been adduced for the existence of a god, 
. of the defects in these evidences, and in what man- 
ner, in his opinion, they might be better stated; and 
all this, with as much composure as if we had beeu 
the only persons in the world. And that I might 
not give him the slip in the midst of this lecture, he 
held me fast, for two hours uninterruptediy, by the 
button of my coat. 

He fhewed me in his palace at Buckeburg, a large 
- folio Mss. written with his own hand, on the art gf 
defending a small state against the attacks of a power- 
ful one. This work was intended for the king of 
Portugal, and complete*. He read to me many 
pafsages from it relating to the defence of Switzer- 
land. The count considered Switzerland as invin- 
cible. He mentioned to me not only all the impor- 
tant posts which must be occupied against every 
enemy, but also every path by which a cat could 


* He printed an extract from this work in the year 1775, in Bucke- 
burg, under the title, Memcires pour fart militaire defensif, in six 
small volumes. But the whole imprefsion consisted, alas! of only 
ten copies 3 all which were lacely in a locked chest in the library of 
the present count in Buckeburg. Two volumes, however, I have hearc, 
have been rescued by some person unknown, and translated. But ir is 
said, that the planofthe copies still lying in the chest in Buckeburg, 
boch bowad and undoind, have beea cut out an] taken away: and thus 
the work may be sa.d to be thereby annihilated, 
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scarcely enter. I believe a more important work for 
my country has not been written than this.; for to all 
the objections which the Swifs had been able to make 
to him, he fhowed me convincing answers in this Ms. 
My friend Meses Mendelsohn, to whom the count had 
read the introduction to this work in Pyrmont, consi- 
dered itas a chef d’ceuvre of philosophy and stile. 
The count wrote French, when he pleased, almost as 
well as Voltaire; but his German was artificial, 
diffuse, and. wanted perspicuity. It does him much 
honour, that after his return from Portugal, two of 
the greatest geniuses in Germany lived many years 
constantly with him; first dst, and afterwards 
Herder. “Those who knew him longer and more ia- 
timately, and marked his character with a more pe- 
a@etrating eye than J did, might tell a thousand more 
important things of this truly great and singular 
man. I fball only add, partly in the words of Shake- 
speare, count William of Schaumburg Lippe ‘* wore 
no man’s chains.”? He was much avoided; he read 
‘much ; Ke was a great observer; he looked quite 
through the deeds of men; he loved no plays; sel- 
dom he. smiled, and smiled in such a sort, as if he 
laughed at others. 

Such were the outlines of this solitary character, 
which has been so grofsly misunderstood. Such 
aman may well smile, when he sees persons who 
venture to laugh at him. But with what fhame and 
confusion must their silence be accompanied, when 
they lock at the monument, which the great Men- 
delsohn has erected to his memory? or when they 
read the history of the principal -eccurrences in his 

VOL. xiii. c 
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life *, which a young, but masterly hand, in Hanover, 
with quick sensibility, historical addrefs, elevated 
stile, and with equal truth and candour, has sub- 
mitted to the judgement of impartial posterity ? 
Whoever has the fortune to be ridiculed and 
laughed at, as I have heard the count of Schaumburg 
Lippe a thousand times, on account of his long face, 
his flying hair, his great hat, and his small sword, 
but who is at the same time heroic and great like 
him, may well be allowed sometimes the privilege 
of smiling. The count of Buckeburg, however, 
never laughed at the world but with good nature. 
With a breast devoid of malice and hatred, he spent 
his time in the retirement of a country seat in the 
midst of a wood, often quite alone, or with the fair 
one whom he had chosen for his wife; by whom he 


did not appear to me to be beloved ; but for whom, 
after fhe was dead, he died of love. 
Ein LIEBHABER. 


AN USEFUL HINT, 


THE difference between rising every morning at 6 
.and at 8, in the course of forty years, supposing a man 
to go to bed at the same time he otherwise would, 
amounts to 29,000 hours ; or three years, 121 days, 
and sixteen heurs ; which will afford eight hours a 
day for exactly ten years; so that is the same as if 
ten years of life, a weighty consiMeration, were ad- 
ded, in which we could command eight hours every 
day for the cultivation of our minds, or the dispatch 
of businefs. 

* Memoirs of court William of Schiumturg’ Lippe; by Theodore 

}malz, Henover, 1783. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF PETER THE GREAT, COM- 
MUMICATED BY ARCTICUS. 


Charecteristical anecdotes of great men,.are among the most interestig 
specizs of literary amusementg to the spcculative philosopher as they 
strip mankind of all their cxcraneous trappixgs, and cisplay the mind 
in its pure and unadorned simplicity. The king and the beggw are 
thus upon a footing; and we often see that those splendid b<ings 
whose nod makes the world tremble, when thus axatomized, consist of 
** such stuff as fools. are made of ;* and though the great: stm en bow 
down before them in public with admiration, they b:come in private 
the jest of servants, and-the tool of knives. But when we have thus 
an opportunity of seeing men, who, though exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which uncontroulablg power so noturally produce, continue still 
to be actuated by a spirit of beneficence on al] occasions, it ought to 
raise them in our estim2t'on in a very Sigh degree, The anecdotes 
communicated by my respectable correspondent, of Peter the Great, 
and the amiable Catharine, serve to give a pleasing view of the talents, 
@nd disposi-ions of that monarch, even in his most unguarded moments; 
and though they often exhibi: him in a laughable point of view, and 
‘give an idea of the mode of conducting his operations, and carrying on 
businefs in an absoluve court, ext.emely different from what we might 
otherwise expect, yet they serve to make us esteem the man, perhaps 
yet more than we admire the monarch. 

By the very obliging attention of my kind correspéndent, I fhall be able to 
lay before my readers from time to time, several very characteristic 
ancedotes of this great man, and his most distinguithed courtiers, some 
of them laughable enough. 


Anecdote first, by general Betfeoy. 


Peter the Great was one day questioning sofme of 
his ministers, returned from their mifsions at fo- 
teign courts, relative to the progrefs of the young 
gentlemen he had sent abroad for education, to the 
different countries of Europe, and seemed highly 
pleased with the favourable accounts given of them, 
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when the. conversation was suddenly interrupted . 
by de. Costa, one of Peter’s jestets, vociferating 
from a corner of the room, Peter you are a fool. 


This abrupt and singular salutation drew the empe- 
yor’s attention, who declared, that if de Costa could 
not make good his afsertion, he fhould be tofsed in 
a blanket immediately, and called on him there- 
fore to begin. The jester, by- no means: disconcerted, 
advanced gravely to the middle of the room, where 
there always stood a round table, covered with red cloth, 
containing implements for writing; and taking a 
theet of fine paper; doubled it, and after drawing 
the ivory cutter hard over the ply, bid Peter try to 
take it out. | 

The emperor, with much good humour, set -about 
the tafk afsigned him by his jester; but after 
working some time, was obliged to confefs himself 
unable to effect it; then, says de Costa, I hope you 
now avow yourself the fool, and not me; so let us 
change places, for I must be emperor in my turn. 


However, Peter declared that he still did neither. 


understand his claim, nor allegory ; and he must ex- 
plain, or cut capers-in the air. Then,.says de Costa, 
the-moral and meaning of my folded paper is this : 
You send young men abroad at the age of-fifteen or 
sixteen, to acquire foreign instruction and manners, 
to civilize your empire ; but they have already ta- 
ken a ply at home, like my paper, which can never. 
be taken out ; so that if you wifh, O! Czar, to do the 
work effectually, send. children abroad for instruc- 
tiou, who are still without imprefsion of any kind, 
and they will facilitate thy labours, 


4 
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General Betfkoy, though then very young, was’so 
struck with the justnefs of the disguised. satirist’s: 
reproof, (to which he was witnefs, as being ordi-- 
nance on duty at the time,) that he never forgot it ; 
and when Catharine 11. gave him the commifsion to 
found the establifnment for the education of the fe- 
male nobility, called de Couvent des Demoitselles Nobles , 
the Academy of Arts, and to make a new plan 
for the Imperial Corps of Land Cadets, founded by 
the famous count Munich, he took care to insert, as 
fundamental principles, 

First, That children fhould be received into all 
those seminaries at from five to six years of age. 

Secondly, That they fhould be educated’ entirely: 
by foreigners, with little or no intercourse with the: 
Rufsians, even: their relations, except on public. 
days, merely to fhow their moral and physical . im~ 
provement. 

And J/astly, that they fhould not be let out of the 
seminaries, till an age when the allegoric ply of Pe- 
ter’s jester had been so strongly given by foreigners, 
that no future’ intermixture with the natives, nor: 
force of example, could take it out. 

* .* This anecdote was communicated to Arcticus 
by general Betfkoy himself, the oldest nobleman in 
St Peterfburgh. 

—_-_:--- 
Another of the same, by the same. 
THE emperor came home one day much irritated 2- 
gaiust his favourite prince Menc: ikoff, from a com- 
plaint of the chancellor Shafire , relative to a large 
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sum of money which the prince had refused to ac- 
count for to the senate, in defiance of the edict for 
that purpose. Catharine knowing her hufband’s se- 
verity on a supposed breach of trust, was alarmed 
for her ancient benefactor, fhould he fall in Peter’s 
way, before he had an opportunity of explaining the 
cause of such an action, and of so haughty a behavi- 
our to the senate which he desired so much to be 
respected. This consideration engaged the amiable 
lady to encourage a scheme of Balachereff, Peter’s 
Rufsian jester, calculated to put the emperor in good 
humour, which was to practise on the occasion one 
of those ridiculous but humorous scenes which 
occasionally made him laugh; and by that means 
to procure. for the prince a cooller interview, to 
explain so delicate a subject, on which the emperor 
was terrible to his dearest friends. 

The jester, then, according to agreement, bolted 
into the room in which the emperor was sitting 
waiting for Menchikoff, m one of those fits of anger 
to which he was known to be occasionally subject ; 
and called for justice on the prince for some suppo-« 
sed affront loading his fictitious adversary with eve- 
ry epithet he could invent, and finifhed by demand- 
ing his head in a wooden bowl he had brought to 
receive it; but added, that if the emperor would 
not do him justice, he was resolved to take it him« 
self whenever he met the prince. 

The .end of this clamourous harangue, was the 
preconcerted signal for the prince to enter, as if by 
accident, which he had no sooner attempted than the 
fool flew at him like a fury, and fairly drove him 
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out again, leaving his large wig, the drefs of that 
day, in the jester’s hand. 

Peter finding his buffoon had been too frolicsome, 
rose to give him a little chastisement with his du- 
been, which made him fly for refuge into Catharine’s 
apartments, where fhe was sitting working with 
her maids, in the primitive stile of former times, 
The emperor after having searched for him in every 
corner of his wife’s apartment, at last spied his 
head peeping out above a monstrous hoop, such as 
the ladies then wore, which was hung (probably on 
purpose, ) on the wall, so near the floor as to offer 
a convenient hiding place. At that very moment 
the prince arrived in a rage in quest of his wig, 
which he found on the head of the jester in the hoop, 
who made so ridiculous and comic a figure altoge- 
ther, in his new drefs, that the whole company burst 
into a fit of laughter, and gave time to the fool to 
make his escape, thus metamorphosed into a species 
of hermaphrodite monster. 

The point was‘then gained; for Menchikoff got 
an opportunity of explaining the cause of his appa- 
rent insult and breach of trust, whilst the emperor 
was in good humour, and still laughiug at the fi- 
gure of his bald headed minister, talking gravely of 
state affairs without his wig. The commodore add- 
ed, that the prince easily convinced his master of the 
impropriety of answeting questions, in open senate, 
on the employment of secret service money, and deli- 
vered him a note of it, which ended the matter. 

Paaazs_=—= 

My only reason for giving this, and some other 

gidiculous and comic anecdotes of the Rufsian legis 


‘ 
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Jator,'is_to fhow the manners of the times, and the 
-use that was occasionally made by courtiers, of the 
humorists, stiled_ a jester or fool, which was then 
so-meeefsary tothe amusement and state of great 
men, before the diffusion. of letters and cards had 
furnithed other modes of pafsing hours of relaxation 
from businefs, , ' 
, That appendage to a great man remained some 
time in Rufsia after it had been discarded from the 
more enlightened nations; but still the frolics, 
witticisms, and tricks of the royal Englith jesters, 
are upon record; even those of the lord mayor of 
London’s fool, have been repeated many years ago 
to ARCTICUS. 


THOUGHTS ON FEMALE STUDIES. 

Ingenuas didicefse fidelicer artes, 

Emollet mores, nec sinet efse feros, Ovip. 
‘Ove of my predecefsors, in his immortal efsays, has 
entertained the reader with letters from his corres- 
pondents on the subject of female education, par- 
‘ticularly what relates to the choice of books proper 
for their studies. Lin my turn have lately recei- 
ved letters on the same topic ; and it is amusing, to 
observe the tincture which they take from the edu- 
-cation, profefsion, or some peculiar characteristic of 
the writer. An epistle, dated from Dunbar, and 
-subscribed by a.person who stiles himself a Disin- 
terested Friend to the fair sex, recommends a trea- 
‘tise on the practice_of sea bathing, and drinking of 
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salt water. A lady who appears to be a boarding 
mistrefs, and of asentimental turn of mind, is of 
opinion, that young ladies ought to tead such novels 
only,.as are.calculated to promote the love of virtue, 
and extols in very high terms, The Sorrows of Wer- 
ter, and The Tears of Sensibility; and some other per- 
formances written in the same stile, which fhe is 
persuaded would effectually banifh all ‘that mirth 
and levity, so unseasonable and unbecoming, more 
especially in young creatures. One letter suggests 
the expediency of acquiring some fkill in cookery; 
another thinks that every virtue in women is con- 
fined to frugality and knowledge of house keeping $ 
religion, or rather the various branches and modes 
of it, has many advocates: I cannot avoid taking 
particular notice of one who afsumes the signature 
of Calvin junior ; and who, after reprobating with 
great vehemence and acrimony, the prevailing 
want of charity and humility in womankind, re- 
commends, with great confidence and exultation, a 
work on the small number that fhall be saved. 

I intend to take some future opportunity of ani- 
anadverting on the various proposals of my corres- 
‘pondents ;.and.in the meantime the remaining part 
of the present paper fhall be employed in some serious 
reflections onthe subject, which I acknowledge I 
have always considered as important and interesting. 

The ridicule which has on so many occasions 
been thrown sometimes by wit, but more frequent- 
Ty by petulance and dulnefs, on éearned ladies, has 
done great mischief, and been more the occasion, 
than any thing I know, of preventing women from 

WOL. Xili. D 
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Bestowing some application on studies of an intsruc- 
tive and rational nature; such studies as, without 
doubt, they have as much capacity to comprehend, 
and as much discernment to relifh, as the other sex, 
The truth is, we need be under no apprehensions, 
that, by devoting a part of their time to these objects, 
their beauty, or the softer endowments of the mind, 
will suffer or be impaired; on the contraty, a dis~ 
position for literature, when properly directed, and 
cultivated with taste and feeling, will render beau- 
ty more animated and interesting, and every external 
gtace more powerful and attractive. 

I would, on no account, advise my fair readers to 
apply to the study of the abstruse sciences, or to 
meddle with theological controversy, as such specu- 
lations are by no means nataral or suited to the 
character or delicacy of the sex; besides, metaphy- 
sical refinement, and abstracted arguments, are more 
apt to confound than enlighten the understanding. 

Of novels, notice has already been taken in the 
course of these papers; and I am afraid it would 
not be easy to say any thing new on such an hack- 
neyed subject. Those of them that are pofsefsed of 
real merit, have met with just and universal ap- 
plause, and are so well known, that it is altogether 
unnecefsary to mention even their names; but, in 
general, I consider it as an unprofitable species of 
reading ; and though I do not think, with some me- 
ralists, that even the common run of nevels are 
hurtful to virme, yet I may venture to affirm, that 
they aré ufavourable to good taste. Indeed I have 
met with few of them where the composition is 
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either pathetic or sublime; or where the subject 
is so managed as to melt the heart, or elevate the 
imagination ; and it is but seldom: that they’ con- 
vey tothe reader, a just or genuine representation 
of the character, circumstances,,or situation, of real 
life. 

To what objects, then, to what pursuits fhall. 2 
woman bend her attention in those hours:that are 
not devoted to domestic, or still more serious occu- 
pations? I answer to the study of the easy and 
more accefsible, parts of philesophy ; to history, bio- 
graphy, poetry, and the other branches of polite 
literature, where mstruction is. blended: with amuse- 
ment, and crudition with wit. These are subjects that 
have a natural tendency to promote the happinefs 
of human nature, or contribute to the improvement 
of the heart, and the enlargement of the mind. 
Other exercises (to conclude this paper with the re- 
Hection of an eloquent and enlightened philosopher, } 
** Other exercises depend on the circumstances of 
time, age, or place ; but these studies give nurture 
in youth, and amusement in old age. In adversity 
they fhelter and support.. Delightful at home, and 
easy ‘abroad, they soften slumber, they fhorten fa- 
tigue, and enliven retirement. Though I, myself, 
never had felt their efficacy, nor tasted their excel- 
lence, yet must they be the object of my adoration 
when I see them beam from others.” 


The Editot is obliged te-an able afsistant for the foregoing. communication, 
fer which he returns his best thanks, and hopes fer a epatinwation ef his 
favours. 
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ODE ON THE POPULAR SUPERSTITION OF THE HIGHLANDS, 
EADDRESSED TO MR HUME BY COLLINS, REFERRED TO IN P. iii. } 


H , thou return’sf from Thaimes, whose Naiads iong 
Have stein theé ling riag,! with. a’ fond delay, 

*Mid those soit triends, whose hearts, some future day, 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic song, 
Go, not unmiridful of that cordial youth, 

Whom, long endear'd, thou leav’st by Lavant’s side ;, 
Together let us with him lasting trath, 
And joy untainted:w'th his-destin’d bride. 
Go! nor, regardJefs, while these numbers boast* 
My thort-liv’éblifs, forget my sorial name ; 
But think, far off, how, on the southern coast, 
IT met. thy friendfhip with an equal Hame! 
Frefh to that soil thou tarn’st, whose ev'ry vale 
Shall prompt the poet, and his sorg demand : 
To thee thy copious subjects ne’er fhall fail ; 
Thou need'st but take the pencil to thy hard, 
And paint what all believe who.own thy genial landi. 


11. ; 
There must thou. wake perforce thy Doric’ quill, 


*Tis Farcy’s land to which thou sett’st thy feet ;: 
Where still, tis said, the fairy people meet 
Beneath esch birken thade on mead or hill. 
There each trim lafs that fkims the milky store,. 
To the swart tribes their creamy bowl allots.5. 
By night they sip it round the cottage door, 
While. airy minstrels warble jocund notes, 
‘There ev’ry herd by sad experience knows, 
How, wing"d with fate, their elt-thot arrows fly 3: 
When the sick ewe her summer food forgoes, 
Or, stretch’d.on earrh, the heart-smit heifers lie.. 
Such airy beings awe th’ untutor’a swam: 
Nor thou, tho’ learn'd, his hothelier choughts.neglect 3; 
,Lct thy sweet muse the rural faith sustain : 
4 These ace the themes of simple‘sure effect, 
That add new conquests to her boundlefs reiga, 
And fill -with dosble force her heart-commanding strain. 
114 
Ev’n-yet presecv'd, how often may’st thou hear,, 
Where to the pole the Boreal mountains run, 
Taught by the father to his list’ning son, 
Strange lays, whose pow’r had charm'd a Spencer’s. ear’ 
At ev'ry pause, before thy mind pefses:, 
Old Runi¢ bards fhall seem-to 1ise aruund, 
With uncouth lyres,-in many-colour'd vest, 
‘Their matted hair with boughs fantastic crown'ds: 
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Whether thou bid’st the well-yaught hind repeat 

The choral dirge that mourns some cnieftaia-brave, 
When ev'ry thrieking mfaid her bosom beat, 

And strew’d with choicest herbs his,scenied grave » 
Or whether, sittig in the thepherd’s fhie!, 

Thou hear’st some soundir g tale of war's alarms 
When, at the bugie’s-call, with fire and steel, 

The surdy Clans pour’d forth their bony,ewarms, 
And hostile brothers-met to prove each other’s:armss 

. 1. 
*Tis thine to sing, how,.framing hideous spelis, 
In Sky’s lone isle the gifted wizzard ‘¢ sits, 
*¢ Waiting. in” wintry cave “ his wayward fits;"* 
Or in the depth of Uis:’s dark foresis dwells : 

How they, whose sight such dreary dreams.engrofs,- 

Wich their own visions oft astonith’d droop, 
When o’er the wat’ry strath or quaggy mofs 

They see the gliding ghosts embouied: troops 
Or if in spos:s, or on the festive green; 

‘Their ¢* piercing”’ glance some fated: youth desery,. 
Who, now perhaps in lusty vigour seen 

And rosy healch, fhall soon lamented dies 
For them the viewlefs: forms of air obey 

Their bidding heed, and.at their beck repain 
They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 

And heartlefs oft like moody madneds s:are, 
To see the phantom train their secret work prepares- 


¥. 
# «< Or on some bellying rock that fhades:the deep, 
“ They view the lurid signs that crofs the fky, 
“© Where,.in the west, the brooding. tempests:lie,. 
# And hear their first faint rustling pennons sweep, 
** Or in the arched cave, where, deep and dark, 
** The broad unbroken billows heave and-swell,- 
* In horrid musiogs-rapt they sit to mark 
“ The lab’ring moon ; or List the, nightly yell 
Of that dread: spirit, whose gigantic form 
‘« The seer’s entranced eye can weil survey, 
“ Thro’ the dim aie who guides the driving storm, 
‘* And points the wretched bark its desun'd preys 
“ Or him who hovers, om his flagging wing, 
‘6 O’er the dire whiclpool,. that, in ocean’s wastes 
“ Draws instant down whate’er devoted thing 
‘¢ The failing breeze within its reach hath plac’d.— 
* The distant seaman-hears, and flies with trembling haste. 
vi. 
* Or if on land: the fiend exerts his sway, 
** Silent he broods o’er quicksand, bog, or fen,. 
‘¢ Far from the fhejt?:ing. roof and hauats-of emp: 
* When witched darknefs ihuis the eye of day, 


* A leaf of the manuscript containing the fifth s:anza, and one half ef 
the sixth, is here lost. The chasm.is supplied by Mr Mackenzie. 
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& And throuds each star that wont to chear the night ; 
“ Or if the diifted snow perplex the way, 
«¢ With treach’rous gleam he lures the fated wight, 
*¢ And leads him flound’ring on, and quite astray.” 
‘What though, far off, from some dark dell espied, 
His glimm’:ing mazes chear th’ exeursive sight, 
Yet turn, ye wand’rers, turn your steps aside, 
Nor trust the guidance of that faithlets light 5 
For waichiwl, lurking: *mid th’ unrustling reed, 
At those mirk hours the wily monster lies, 
And listers oft to hear the pafsing steed, 
And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes, 
¥f chance his savage wrath may some weak wietch surprise. 
vii. 
Ah, lucklefs swain, o’er all unblest indeed! 
Whom late bewilder’d in the dank dark fen, 
Far from his flocks and smoking hamlet then! 
To that sad spot * his wayware¢ fate thall lead :”” 
On him enrag’d, the fiend, in angry mood, 
Shall never look with pity’s kind concern, 
But instant, furious, raise the whelming flood 
O’er its drown'd bank, forbidding all returns 
Or, if he meditate his with'’d escape 
To some dim hill that seems uprising near,. 
To his faint eye the grim and grisly thape, 
In all its terrors clad fhall wild appear. 
Meantime the wat’ry surge thail round him rise, 
Pour’d sudden forth from ev'ry swelling source. 
What now remains but tears and hopelefs sighs? 
His fear-thook limbs have lost their youthly force, 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathlefé corses 
VIFT. 
For him, in vain, his anxious wife thall wait, 
Or.wander forth to meet him on his: way 5. 
For him, in vain, at to-fall of the day, 
His babes fhall linger at th’ unclosing gate. 
Ah, ne’er fhall he return! Alone, if mght 
Her travell’d limbs in broken slumbers steep, 
With dropping willows drest, his mournful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep : 
‘Then he, perhaps, with moist and wat’ry hand, 
» Shall fondly seem to prefs her fhudd’ring cheek, 
And with his blue swoln face before her stand, 
And. bhiv’ring cold, these piteous accents speak 
* Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils.pursue, 
At dawn ox dufk, industrious as before ; 
Nor e’er of me one haplefs thought renew, 
While i- lie welt’ring on the ozier’d hore, 
Drown’d bythe Kaelpic’s wrath, nor e’er thall aid thee more.” 
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1x. 
Unbounded is thy range. With varied stile 
Thy muse may, like those'feath’ry tribes which spring 
From their rude rocks, extend her fkirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Heb:iJ isle, 
To that hoar pile which still its ruin thows3 
In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk is found, 
Whose bones the delver wih his spade upthrows, 
And culls chem, won"dring, from the hallow’d ground ! 
Or thither where beneath the thow'ry west 
The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid ;- 
Once foes. perhaps, together now they rest. 
No slaves revere them and no wars invade + 
Yet frequent now, at midaight’s solemn hour, 
The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs stalk with sov’reign pow'r 
In pageant rebes, and wreath'd with fheeny gold, 
And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 
x. 
But-O! o’er all, forget not Kitda’s race, 
On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting tidesy 
Fair nature’s daugster, Virtue yet abides. 
Go, just as they, their blamelefs maraers trace ! 
Then to my ear transmit some gentle song 
Of thuse whose lives are yet sincere and plain, 
Their bounded walks the rugged cliffs aloxg, 
And all their prospect but the wint’ry main. 
With sparing tem’ prance, at the needful time, 
They drain the sainted spring 5 or, hungereprest, 
Along th’ Atlantic rock undreading climb, 
And of its eggs despoil the Solan’s nest, 
Thus blest in pr.mal innocence they live, 
Suffic’d and happy with that frugal fare 
Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give. 
Hard is their fhallow soil, and bleak and bare; 
Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there ! 
x1. 
4Nor need'st thou bluth, that such false themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer s.ores pofses: ; 
For not alone they touch the village breast, 
4But fill’d invelder time th’ historic page. 
There Shakespeare's self, with ev'ry garland crown’é, 
In musing hopr, bis wayward sisters found, 
And with their terrors drest the mag’c scene. 
From them he sung. whee mid his bold desig>, 
Before the Scot afflicted:and aghast, 
The thidowy kings of Banquo’s fated line, 
Throug’ the dark cave in g!exmy pageant past. 
}Prozeed, nor quit the tales, waicn, simply ‘told, 
Cauld once so well my answ'riag bosom pieice 5 
sProcecd in forceful sounds and colours bold 
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The native legends of thy land rehearse ; 
To such adapt thy lyre, and suit thy powerful verse. 


XII. 
In scenes like these, which, daring to depart 
From suber truth, are still to nature teue, 
And call forth freth delight to fancy’s view, 
Th’ hero'c muse employed her Tafso’s art! 
How. have. Itrembled, when, at Tancred’s stroke, 
‘Ks guihing’ blood the gaping cyprefs pour’d; 
When each live piane with mortal accents spoke, 
And the wild blast up-heav'’d the vanith’s sword ! 
How have I sar, when pip'd the pensive wind, 
To hear his harp by Britifh Fairfax strung. 
Prevailing poet, whose undeubting mind 
Beliew’d te magic wonders which he sung! 
Hence at each sound im gination glows; 
Hence his warm lay with softest sweetnefs flows; 
Melting it flows, pure, num'rous, strong, and clear, 
And fills‘th’ impafsion’d heart, and.wins th’ harmonivus eat. 
TET, 
All hail, ye.scenes that o'er my soul. prevail, 
Ye * spac ous” friths and lakes, which, far away, 
Are by smooth Annan fili’d or pust’ral Tay, 
+Or Don’s romaniic-springs, at distance, hail ! 
The tjme fhall come wen I, perhaps, may tread 
Your lowly giens, o’erhung with spreading broom, 
Or o’er your stretching heaths by fancy led : 
Then will I drefs onc- more the faded bow’r, 
Where Johnson sat in Drammond’s social fhade, 
Or crop from Tiviot’s dale each ¢* clafsic flower,” 
And mourn on Yarrow’s banks the ** widow'd maid.” 
Meantime, ye pow’rs, that on the plains which bore 
The cordial youth, on Lothian’s plains, attend, 
Where’er he dwell, on hill, or lowly muir, 
To him I lose, your kind protection lend, 
And, touch’d with love like mine, preserve, my absent friend. 


—_———_— ee ne ee = ee —- me 


‘VERSES FO THE MEMORY OF COLLINS, 
For the Bee. 


Sweet bard! to-thee was g'ven to know 
The-soften’d energies that melt the heart, 
Th’ expansive thought, the panting throb and glow, 
That iniy thrilling agitates each part, 
Thou felt the mix'd emotions of the soul, 
And sung their force in high enraptur’4 strains 3 
Full well ye knew they reacii’d from pole to pole, 
And fill’d the breast of Sc::t.a’s hardy swains. 
To thee who felt imagination’s pow’r 

Strike with redoubled force the brain’s receds ; 
*Dear were toese-feelings in the social hour, 

And for these themes your memory we blefs. 
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EXPERIMENTS BY T. ‘JEFFERSON ESQ. SECRETARY TO THE UNI- 
TED STATES OP AMERICA, ON THE DISTILLATION OF SALT 
WATER. ' 

Being a report by him to the American Congre/s.cn a claim 
for a reward for a discovery, alléged to have been 
made on that subject. 

Tur petitioner sets forth, that, by various experiments, 
with considerable labour and expence, he has discovered a 
method of converting, salt water into frefh, in the propor- 
-tion of eight ‘pints out of ten, by a procefs so simple, 
that it may be performed on board of vefsels at sea by the 
common iron cabouse, with small alterations, by the same 
fire, and in the same time, which is used for cooking the 
thip’s provisions ; and offers to convey to the government 
of the United States, a faithful account of his art, or se- 
cret, to be used by or within the United States, on their 
giving to him a reward suitable to the importance of the 
discovery, and, in the opinion of goverament, adequate 
to his expences, and the time he has devoted to the bring- 
ing it into effect. 

In order to ascertain the merit of the petitioner’s disco- 
very, it becomes necefsary te examine the advances al- 
ready made in the art of converting salt water into 
freth. 

Lord Bacon, to whom the world is indebted for the 
first germs of so many branches of science, had observed, 
that, with a heat sufficient for distillation, salt will not 
rise in vapour, and that salt water distilled, is frefh. And 
it would seem that all mankind might have observed, that 
the earth is supplied with freth water chiefly by exhalati- 
on from the sea, whichis im fact an insensible distillation 
effected by the heat of the sun. Yet this, though the 
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‘most obvious, was pot the first idea in the efsays for con- 
verting salt water into frefh. Filtration was tried in 
vain, and congelations could be resorted to only in the col- 
dest regions and seasons. In all the earlier trials by dis- 
tillation, some mixture was thought necefSsary to aid the 
‘operation by a partial precipitation of the salt, and other ~ 
foreign matters contained in sea water. Of this kind 
were the methods of Sir Richard Hawkins, in the 16th 
century, of Glauber, Hauton, and Lister, in the 17th, 
and of Hales, Appleby, Butler, Chapman, Hoffman, 
and Dove, in the 18th: nor was there any thing in these 
methods worth noting on the present occasion, except the 
very simple still contrived extempore by captain Chap- 
man, and made from such materials as are to be found on 
board every fhip, great or small. This was a common 
pot with a wooden lid of the usual form in the center of 
which a great hole was bored to receive perpendicularly 
a fhort wooden tube, made with an inch and half auger, 
which perpendicular tube received at its top, and at an 
acute angle, another tube of wood also, which descen- 
ded till it joined a third, of pewter, made by rolling up a 
difh, and pafsing it obliquely through a cafk of cold 
water. With this simple machine he obtained two quarts 
of frefh water an hour, and observed, that the expence 
of fuel would be very trifling, if the still was contrived 
to stand on the fire along with the fhip’s boiler. 

In 1792, Dr Lind proposing to make experiments of 
several different mixtures, first distilled rain water, which 
he supposed would be the purest, and then sea water, 
without any mixture, which he expected would be the 
least pure, in order to arrange between these two sup- 
posed extremes the degree of merit of the several ingre- 
dients he meant totry. ‘“ To his great surprise,” as he 
confelses, “ the sea water distilled without any mixture 
was as pure as the rain water.”” He pursued the discovery, 
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and establifhed the fact, that a pure and potable freth wa- 
ter, may be obtained from salt water by simple distillation 
without the aid of any mixture for fining or precipitating 
its foreign contents. In 1767, he proposed an extempore 
still, which, in fact, was Chapman’s, only substituting a 
gun barrel instead of Chapman’s pewter tube, and the 
hand pump of the fhip to be cut in two. obliquely, and 
joined again at an acute angle, instead of Chapman’s 
wooden tubes bored exprefs; or instead of the wooden 
lid and upright tube, he proposed a tea kettle, (without its 
lid or handle,) to be turned bottom. upwards, over the 
mouth of the pot, by way of still head, and a wooden tube 
leading from the spout to a gun barrel pafsing through a.. — 
cafk of water, the whole luted with equal parts of chalk 

and meal moistened with salt water. 

With this apparatus, of a:pot, tea kettle, and gun bar- 
rel, the Dolphin, a twenty gun fhip, in her voyage round 
the world in 1768, from fifty six gallons of.sea water, and 
with nine pounds of wood, and sixty-nine pounds of pit 
coal, made forty two gallons of good frefh water at the 
rate of eight gallons an hour. The Dorsethhire, in her 
pafsage from Gibralter to Mahon, in 1769, made nineteen 
quarts of pure water in four hours with ten pounds of 
wood. And the Slambal, in.1773, between Bombay and 
Bengal, with a hand pump, gun barrel, and a pot, of six 
gallons.of sea.water made ten. quarts of freth. water in. 
three hours.. ’ 

In 1771, Dr Irvin putting together Lind’s idea of dis- 
tilling without a mixture, Chapman’s still, and Dr Frank- 
lin’s method of cooling by evaporation, obtained a premi- 
um of L. 5003 from the Britifh parliament. “He wet his 
tube constantly with a.mop instead of pafsing it through 
a cafk of water: he enlarged its bore also, in order to give 
a freer pafsage to the vapour, and thereby increase its 
quantity by lefsening the resistance or prefsure on the ¢~ 
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vaporating surface: this last improvement was his own, 

and it doubtlefs contributed to the succefs of his models ;. 
‘and we may suppose the enlargement of the tube to be 

useful to that point at which the central parts of the vapour, 
‘pafsing through it, would begin to escape condensation. 

Lord Mulgrave used his method in his voyage towards the 
north pole, 1773, making from thirty four to forty-gal- 

lons of frefh watet a day, without any great addition of 
fuel, as he says. 

M. de Bougainville in his voyage round the world, 
used very succefsfully, a still which had been contrived in 
1763, by Poyfsonier, so as to guard against the water 
being thrown over from-the boiler into the pipe, by the 
agitation of the fhip. In this, one singularity was, that 
the furnace or fire box was in the middle of the boiler, so 
that the water surrounded it in contact. This still, how- 
ever, was expensive, and occupied much room. 

Such were the advances already made in the art of ob- 
taining frefh fromsalt water, when Mr Isaacks, the petiti- 
oner, suggested his discovery. 

As the merit of this could be ascertained by experi- 
ment only, the secretary of state afked the favour of 
Mr Rittenhouse, president of the American philosophi- 
cal society, of Dr Wistar, profefsor of chemistry in the 
college of Philadelphia, and Dr Hutchinson, profefsor of 
chemistry in the university of Pensylvania, to be present: 
at the experiments. Mr Ifsaacks fixed the pot ofa small 
iron cahouse, with a tin cap, and straight tube of tin, pafsing 
obliquely through a cafk of cold water ; he made use of a 
mixture, the composition of which he did not explain, and 
from twenty-four pints of sea water, taken up about three 
miles out of the Capes of Delaware at flood tide, he dis- 
tilled twenty-two pints of frefh water in four hours, with 
twenty pounds of seasoned pine, which wasa little wetted 
by having lain in the rain. 
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In a second experiment on the 21st of March, oefenank 
im a furnace and five gallon still at the college, from thir- 
ty-two pints of sea water he drew thirty-one pints of 
frefh water in seven hours, twenty-four minutes, with 
fifty-one pounds of hickory which had been cut about six 
months. In order to decide whether Mr Isaack’s mixture 
contributed in any, and what degree, to the succefs of the 
operation, it was thought proper to repeat his experiment 
under the same circumstances exactly, except the omif- 
sion of the mixture.. Accordingly, on the next day, the 
same quantity of sea water was put into the same still, 
the same furnace ‘was used, and fuel from the same par- 
cel. It yielded, as his had done, thirty-one pints of freth 
water in eleven minutes more of time, and with ten 
pound lefs of wood. 

On the 24th of March, Mr Isaacks performed a third’ 
experiment. For this, a common iron pot of 3% gallons 
was fixed in brick work, and the flue from the hearth 
wound once round the pot spirally, and then pafsed off 
up a chimney. The cape was of tin, and a straight tin tube 
ef about two inches diameter, pafsing obliquely througha. 
barrel of water, served instead. of a worm. From sixteen 
pints of sea water he drew off fifteen pints of freth water, in 
two hours fifty-five minutes, with three pounds of dry 
hickory and eight pounds of seasoned pine. This ex- 
periment was also repeated the next nay, with the same 
apparatus and fuel, from the same parcel, but without 
the mixture. Sixteem pints of sea water yielded in like 
manner, fifteen pints of frefh, in one minute more time, 
and with half a pound le{& of wood. On the whole, it 
was evident that Mr Isaacks’s mixture produced no ad- 
vantage either in the procefs. or result of the distilla- 
tion. 

The distilled water, in all these instances, was found on 

experiment to be as pure as the best pump water of th 
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city. Its taste indeed was not as agreeable, but it was not 
such as to produce any disgust. In fact, we drink, in 
common life, in many places, and under many circum- 
stances, and almost always at sea, a worse tasted, and 
probably a lefs wholesome water. 

The obtaining frefh from salt water, for ages, was con- 
Sidered’ as an important desideratum for the use of naviga- 
tors. The procefs for doing this by simple distillation is 
so efficacious, the erecting an extempore still with such 
utensils as are found on board of every fhip, is so practi+ 
cable, as to’ authorise the afsertion, that this desideratum 
is satisfied to a very usefuldegree. But though this has 
been done for upwards of thirty years, though. its reali- 
ty has been establiflied by the actual experience of seve- 
ral vefsels which have had recourse to it, yet. neither the 
fact nor the procefs is known.to the mafs of seamen, to 
whom it would be most useful, and for whom it was 
principally wanted. The secretary of state is therefore 
of opinion, that since the subject has now been brought 
under observation, it fhould be made the occasion of dif- 
seminating its knowledge generally and effectually among 
the seafaring citizens of the United.States. Fhe follow- 
ing is one of the many methods which might be proposed: 
for doing this. Let the clearance for every vefsel sail- 
ing from the ports of the United States, be printed on 
a paper, on the back whereof hall be a printed account 
of the efsays which have been made for obtaining freth 
from salt water, mentioning fhortly those which have been 
unsuccefsful, and more fully those which have succeeded; 
deseribing the methods whichghave been found to answer 
for constructing extempore stills of such implements as 
are generally on board of every vefsel ; with a recommen- 
dation in all cases, where they fhall have occasion to resort 
te this expedient for obtaining water, to publifh the re- 
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sult of their trial in some gazette on their return to the 
Wnited States ; or to communicate it for publication to the 

office ‘of the secretary of state, in order that others may, 

by their succefs, be encouraged to make similar trials, and 

be benefitted by any improvements or new ideas which 
may occur to them in practice. Tu. Jerrerson. 


———_ 


A POLITICAL SQUIB. 


Wit and humour are so rare talents im the present day that the Editor grasps 
at any thing of that kind wherever be can find it, r on whatever subject 
it treats. The following piece, though it might not bave ranked among the 
frst rate productions in the days of an Arburthnot or a Swift, occupies @ 
distinguifbed niche in the present day. 

Ingleside December 3. 1792. 

I, A. B. having verified my power to take under my cone 

sideration whatever I please, and to resolve whatever I 

choose to resolve, have met with myself this 3d day of 

December 1792, being an organised body, elected myself 

preses of the meeting. Having taken the chair accordingly. 

Resolved ist, That those who have nothing to do have 
most time to serve the people; and that as many of the 
leading members of the present reform societies are of this 
clafs much may be expected from their exertions. 

Resolved, 2d/y, That those who are peevith and discon- 
tented, whether from natural temper, or disappointed am- 
bition, being alive to their own greivances are best quali- 
fied to discover those of others; and as it is believed that 
several of the members of the said societies are of this 
descriptton, the public may depend on their zeal and 
activity in fifhing for causes of difsatisfaction. 

Resolved, 3¢/y, That fools have always the highest pof- 
sible opinion-of their own wisdom, which they evince 
by perpetually giving advice and direction to others ; and 
the great pains and expence the present reform societies 
shave been at to inform the good people of this country 
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what is best for them, would be a proof of their folly, 
did not the following Resolutions, founded on principles 
implicitly received by all reformers, put it in the power 
of any society to be wise even to infallibility. 
4thly, Resolved, That it has been resolved by all pa- 
triotic societies, that, to be free, a nation or great society 
-has only to will it; and asasmall society, or evea an in- 
dividual, is as capable of willing as a great one, and have 
an equal right to do so, a small society, or even an indi- 
.vidual may be free when ever such society or individual is 
pleased to will it. - 
sthly, Resolved, That as it as easy to will one thing as 
another, if our present reform societies fhall be pleased 
to will themselves wise, they are wise; therefore, fully 
competent to direct public opinion. 
6thly, Resolved, That a word to the wise is sufficient, 
and that a society which adopts, as fast as they are read 
or spoken, resolutions which the preses, without their 
knowledge has prepared a month before their meeting, 
is a wise and deliberative society. 
7thly, Resolved, That an afsembly of citizens, elected 
and delegated by the people to make laws for the protec- 
tion of the individual, and for the peace and safety of the 
community, have no power to make laws. 
8ibly, That the self-elected societies which meet in 
oyster cellars and dancing schools, d’c. in this and other 
towns, are competent to make laws for the government of 
the country. 
othly, Resolved, That this meeting fhall correspond 
with no other meeting or society for reform, nor admit any 
new member, though furnithed with the ticket of other 
societies, but fhall continue to meet once a week, and re- 
solve whatever it may be judged proper to be resolved, 
until the meeting of parliament fhall render its meetings 
smnnecefsary. 





